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Abstract: This paper will focus on the tophet-sanctuaries of North Africa between the 4th and the Ist centuries BCE, 
starting from the evidence collected by the author in a recently published essay. The evolution of the tophets appears 
closely linked to the historical events of this period: from the Punic Wars to the changing Carthaginian fortunes in 
North Africa until the “big bang” of the Roman conquest. The tophet-sanctuary of Carthage reaches its maximum 
extent during the 4th-2nd centuries BCE. Together with that of Sousse, it is the only tophet of North Africa until the 
3th century BCE. Nevertheless, the tophet-model spreads suddenly throughout North Africa (from Tripolitania to 
Morocco) during the 3rd-1st centuries BCE, above all after the destruction of Carthage in 146 BCE. Examining the 
archaeological, epigraphic and iconographic evidence and some case studies, this Paper aims at elucidating two issues: 
(a) the phenomena of innovation and the strategies of appropriation; (b) the practices of belonging, from the individual 
and collective self-representation to the manifestations of alterity/foreignness. In this regard, special attention will be 
paid to the imitation, re-elaboration and hybridization of the Carthaginian-model tophet during the 2nd-1st centuries 
BCE, a specific period of crisis and transformation. This study may cast light on some concepts and dichotomies 
(identity/alterity, local/Punic, tradition/innovation) which, behind an appearance of unity, stability and coherence, 
hide blurring and changeable borders. A constant tension and a close relationship exist between the two extremes 
of these dichotomies: cross-cultural contacts (opposition, contrast, influence, encounter, interrelation) contribute to 


constantly remodelling their relationship, with different levels and degrees. This paper will attempt to examine, identify 
and “measure” these latter ones through the tophets evidence. 
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1. INTRODUCTION 


The term tophet is used to indicate a sacred area featuring an open-air space used for the 
deposit of cinerary urns containing the cremated remains of children and/or animals, usually lambs 
or kids, and the erection of stelae (though in some cases, especially in the earliest periods, these 
may be absent; tab. 1).! The rituals evidenced by the inscriptions on several stelae are votive and 
dedicated to the Phoenician deities Baal Hammon and, to a lesser extent (not in all tophets), 
Tinnit.* Tophets can be seen starting in the 8th century BCE in some Phoenician sites of the 
central Mediterranean, probably in Malta and hypothetically in Cyprus (Fic. 1). In the Sth-4th 
centuries BCE, tophets were installed ex novo at Punic sites in Sardinia.° Starting in the 3rd century 


” Ecole Francaise de Rome; bruno.dandrea.uni@gmail.com. I would like to thank Maria Giulia Amadasi Guzzo, Sara 
Giardino and Adriano Orsingher for their helpful comments on early drafts of this paper. 

' The bibliography on these sanctuaries is very broad. For an overall picture, in addition to the works cited throu 
this paper, see Ribichini 1987; Moscati 1991; Ciasca 2002; Xella 2013; D’Andrea 2014; 20182, 

* Amadasi Guzzo ~ Zamora 2013; D’Andrea 2014, pp. 22, 303-305, 324-327; 2018a, pp. 24-33. 

* Other tophets, like those in Bithia and Rabat, apparently cease to be used during this period: D’Andrea — Giardino 
2013. The tophet of Lilybaeum may also date to this period, whose existence can be hypothesised based 
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BCE, we find several sanctuaries of this kind in North Africa (Fic. 2). The phenomenon intensifies 
during the 2nd century BCE and, surprisingly, after the destruction of Carthage in 146 BCE, until 
gradually fading out in the 1st-2nd century CE (Fic. 3), 


Fic. 1. The tophets attested from the 8th-7th century BCE: 1. Carthage; 2. Sousse; 3. Motya; 4. Rabat (?); 5. Sulky; 6. Tharros; 
7. Bitia (?); not included in the map: Amathus (?). Tophets attested from the 5th-4th century BCE: 8. Monte Sirai; 9. Nora; 
10. Cagliari (?). For the chronology of these tophets, see TAB. 1. The black and white polka dots indicate the sites where stelae and 
votive inscriptions, that allow us to hypothesize the existence of a tophet, have been found: Lilybaeum 
(elaboration by the author; Google Earth © Image Landsat). 


Tophets in North Africa dated between the 3rd century BCE and 2nd century CE have been 
studied recently by the author.‘ They maintain the distinctive elements of more ancient tophets 
(titular deities, the presence of a “field” of urns and stelae, votive specificity of the rituals) but, 
at the same time, they feature peculiarities and specificities in individual sanctuaries to a greater 
extent than previous periods. This is mainly due to the fact that several sanctuaries were developed 
after the destruction of Carthage and at Libyan-Numidian sites, where the cultural and probably 
“ethnic” Punic element is certainly present, but with varying degrees that are often difficult to 
assess, given the limited evidence available. 


votive stelae dated to the 3rd-2nd centuries BCE (Bisi 1967, pp. 150-155), one of which is characterised by a votive 
inscription dedicated to Baal Hammon (CIS 138). 

* D’Andrea 2014. 

5 Ciasca 2002; D’Andrea — Giardino 2011; Bernardini 2013; D’Andrea — Giardino 2013. 
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Fic. 2. The tophets of North Africa attested between the 3rd century BCE and the destruction of Carthage (for the chronology of 
these sanctuaries, often uncertain, see TABS. 1-2 and D’Andrea 2014): 1. Carthage; 2. Thinissut; 3. Sousse; 4. el Kénissia; 
5. Menzel Harb; 6. Zian; 7. Sabratha; 8. Gheran (2); 9. Hr. Ghayadha; 10. Illes; 11. el Ksour (2); 12. Althiburos; 13. Hr. el-Hami; 
14. Dougga; 15. Thuburnica; 16. Annaba; 17. Constantine; 18. Bethioua. The black and white polka dots indicate the sites where 
stelae and votive inscriptions, that allow us to hypothesize the existence of a tophet, have been found (the chronology pre or post- 
146 of these finds is often uncertain; see D’Andrea 2014): Ain Tounga, Bir Tlelsa, Bulla Regia, Cherchel, Guelma, Hr. el-Faouar 
(?), Mateur (?), Sigus, Téboursouk, Thala (?), Thibaris, Thibilis, Tiddis. A: territories probably controlled by Carthage at the time of 
the Third Punic War; B: territories probably controlled by Carthage after the end of the Second Punic War; C: territories probably 
controlled by Carthage during the 3rd century BCE; D: Numidian territories subjected to the cultural (and political?) influence of 
Carthage (elaboration by the author; Google Earth © Image Landsat). 


Tophets have provided a significant area of inquiry in Phoenician studies because of the large 
quantity of artefacts they contain and the historical-religious issues they raise, especially regarding 
the interpretation of the cremated remains of children. All of this, together with the undisputed 
Phoenician origin of these sanctuaries, has led to the association of the tophet-phenomenon to 
Phoenician culture tout court. This exclusive association, however, has no motivation if we consider 
that tophets characterise only a few Phoenician sites in the west and, later, are also common in 
Libyan-Numidian sites in North Africa. 

Now that this monolithic viewpoint of Phoenician culture has been discarded, recent studies 
have investigated the role of the tophet in the creation, preservation and reworking of community 
identity, with a special focus on the origins of the phenomenon and its gradual establishment 
between the 8th and 5th centuries BCE.‘ This line of study, undoubtedly responsible for updating 
an overly crystallised debate on the historical-religious interpretation of tophet ritual, fits into the 
identitarian “obsession” that has pervaded the social sciences, including archaeological studies,’ in 
recent decades and Phoenician studies more recently.® The use of the concept of identity as a heuristic 


* Bonnet 2011; Quinn 2011; D’Andrea — Giardino 2011; Campus 2013a; 2013b; Garbati 2015; Melchiorri 2016a; 
2016b; Bonnet 2016; Campus 2017; Orsingher 2018; Quinn 2018, pp. 91-122. 

” For the use of this notion in archaeology, see Diaz Andreu et alii 2005; Luce 2007; Insoll 2007; Miiller — Veisse 2014. 

* See, with different, and differently critical, approaches: Campus 2012, pp. 279-398; Quinn — Vella 2014; Garbati 
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tool in the social sciences has been repeatedly criticised from a theoretical and epistemological point 
of view for various reasons,’ in primis for the fact that identitarian constructions are dynamic, 
liquid, multiple, negotiated, imagined, invented, etc., and therefore difficult to “grasp” from an etic 
perspective and often misleading from an emic perspective. These issues are patently imposed with 
greater force in the study of Antiquity, since our access to the emic perspective is limited and it is 
already difficult to define the characteristics and specificities of different cultural groups, themselves 
in constant evolution, in an etic perspective. This is the case for the Phoenician world. Tophets 
are a perfect example of the “deception” of identity, as they can simultaneously be called upon to 
confirm (as a distinctive element of Phoenician culture) or negate (as a distinctive element of only 
“a part” of this culture) Phoenician identity. This leads us, on one hand, to abandon the concept 
of identity, and on the other, to investigate Phoenician culture as a dynamic network, constantly 
changing, within the space of the Mediterranean in the 1st millennium BCE, with its high degrees 
of connectivity, interaction and cultural exchange." 


Fic. 3. The tophets of North Africa attested between the 146 BCE and the Ist-2nd century CE (for the chronology of these 
sanctuaries, often uncertain, see TABS. 1-2 and D’Andrea 2014): 1. Thinissut; 2. Sousse; 3. el Kénissia; 4. Menzel Harb; 

5. Acholla (2); 6. Zian; 7. Sabratha; 8. Gheran (?); 9. Dougga; 10. Hr. el-Hami; 11. Hr. Ghayadha; 12. Ksar Toual Zammeul 
(2); 13. Illes; 14. el Ksour (2); 15. Althiburos; 16. Hr. R’Cass; 17. Ksiba Mraou; 18. Thuburnica; 19. Annaba; 20. Constantine; 
21. Taksebt; 22. Tipasa; 23. Bethioua; not included in the map: Volubilis. The black and white polka dots indicate the sites 
where stelae and votive inscriptions, that allow us to hypothesize the existence of a tophet, have been found (the chronology 
of these finds is often uncertain; see D’Andrea 2014): Ain Tebournouk (?), Ain Tounga, Bir Tlelsa, Bougia (?), Bulla Regia, 
Cap Djinet, Chimtou (?), Dellys, el Ghzaizya, el Kef, Guelma, Maktar, Mateur (?), Mididi, Mila (?), Sidi el-Hani (?), Sigus, 
Skikda, Téboursouk, Thala (?), Thibaris, Thibilis, Thubursicu Numidarum, Tiddis, Tikbeb (?),Tirekbine, Uzelis. A: territories of 
the Provincia Africa (146 BCE); B: territories of the Numidian kingdom (annexed progressively to the Roman provinces); C: 
territories of the Mauretanian kingdom (annexed progressively to the Roman provinces) 

(elaboration by the author; Google Earth © Image Landsat). 


2014; Garbati — Pedrazzi 2015; 2016; Quinn 2018. 

° Fabietti 1995; Laplantine 1999; Brubaker — Cooper 2000; Fabietti - Matera 2000; Baudry — Juchs 2007; Remotti 
2010; Jullien 2016. 

‘© Two essential works on this subject are Horden — Purcell 2000 and Malkin 2011. 
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This paper focuses on the tophets of North Africa between the 4th and Ist centuries BCE, 
a period of crisis and transformation, marked by several crucial historical-political events.!! These 
include the clash between the Carthaginians and the Greeks of Sicily, the three Punic Wars, 
Carthaginian expansion in North Africa, the emergence of the Numidian and Mauretanian kingdoms 
and the “big bang” caused by the destruction of Carthage, with Rome’s consequent annexation of 
Carthaginian territory and, gradually, of Numidian and Mauretanian territories as well. 

Using several examples, two specific topics will be tackled here, both closely linked to the 
historical-political events and issues addressed in this volume: (a) phenomena of innovation and 
strategies of appropriation; (b) practices of belonging. These phenomena can be investigated on 
different levels, from the intra-community (local) and inter-community (regional) levels, up to 
the more complicated intercultural level. This would presume the possibility of delimiting and 
differentiating several cultural groups in contexts that, in most cases, seem to feature strong 
multiculturalism and the important dynamics of change caused by the reconfiguration of “landscapes 
of power” happening at that time. 


2. PHENOMENA OF INNOVATION AND STRATEGIES OF APPROPRIATION 


Analysing the geographical and chronological development of tophets and their archaeological 
characteristics and rituals shows us that there is no consistently reiterated model. While the tophet 
of Carthage may have been a reference model for some sanctuaries (more ancient, like Tharros, or 
more recent, like several tophets in North Africa), there are plenty of examples that seem to have 
other models.'? For instance, with reference to votive stelae, urns and geographical location, the 
sanctuary of Su/ky seems to have been a model for the one in Monte Sirai, the sanctuary of Sousse 
for El Kénissia, or even the sanctuary of Sabratha for Zian.? The very idea of studying, using or 
interpreting the tophet as a unitary category is misleading. On one hand, the community and civic, 
and therefore local, aspect seems to be predominant in the tophet-phenomenon," but on the other 
hand, comparing different sanctuaries to assess the similarities and differences can lead to important 
aspects for evaluation. 

Itis interesting to note that the most meaningful moments for the spread of tophets correspond 
to three historical periods of crisis and transformation: (a) the foundation of Phoenician settlements 
in the central Mediterranean, (b) the assertion of Carthage in the central Mediterranean and then 
in North Africa, and (c) the Roman conquest. This has been interpreted by many as a way of (re) 
building, (re)defining and (re)uniting the local community around a tool that could be both a call 
to “tradition” and an instrument of local “legitimisation” in an altered socio-political situation.'5 


" Lancel 1992; Bullo 2002; Lassére 2015; Melliti 2016. 

? It is important to point out that the use of the term model should not be understood in a strict sense but in a more 
nuanced sense, that is, as a reference point for (or an imitation of) some material or ritual elements, Of course, from 
an archaeological point of view it is easier for us to grasp these phenomena of imitation/inspiration through material 
culture (for the tophets, above all urns and stelae). ‘They are examined in D’Andrea 2014 (for the tophets of North 
Africa); D'Andrea — Giardino 2011; 2013 (for the others tophets). 

> Bondi 1979, p. 141; D’Andrea — Giardino 2011, p. 134; 2013, pp. 20-22 (Sulky and Monte Sirai; for the urns, see 
also Bartoloni 2017; for the stelae, Bisi 1967, pp. 171-186); D’Andrea 2014, pp. 73-109 (Sousse and El Kénissia) 
and 258-263 (Sabratha and Zian). These phenomena are evident especially in the votive stelae. 

* As has long been recognised: Bondi 1979; Acquaro 1993. 


° In addition to the bibliography cited in the note 6, for more recent phases see Campus 2012; 2013a; McCarty 2013; 
D'Andrea 2018a, pp. 101-102 and 129. 
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How real, constructed, or even invented this call to tradition and memory was, remains to be seen. 
The tophet-sanctuary itself would seem to be an innovation occurring in certain western Phoenician 
settlements through a reworking and mélange of a series of elements that actually belonged to the 
traditions of the motherland, but which had never received a form similar to that of the tophets of 
the central-western Mediterranean."° 

For the period in question, in North Africa, the tophets of Carthage and Sousse, starting in 
the second/third quarter of the 3rd century BCE, are joined by a series of new tophets, in some cases 
identified on the ground and, in others, conceivable based on found materials (Tas. 1; Fic. 2).'7 
These sanctuaries are mostly located at Libyan-Numidian sites and regions where the Punic presence 
is well-established, at times even for several centuries: the Tunisian High Tell, the Middle Medjerda 
Valley, the Tunisian Sahel, Tripolitania, the region of Constantine and the Algerian coast. Most of 
these territories appear to be controlled more or less directly by Carthage during the 3rd century 
BCE and until the end of the second Punic War (218-202 BCE), after which Carthaginian territory 
is gradually reduced to become the Numidian kingdom.'* Having said that, this phenomenon 
of appropriation-imitation of the tophet by Libyan-Numidian populations, though culturally 
“Punicized” (as is shown e.g. by the use of Punic or Neo-Punic writing, the spread of forms of Punic 
magistrates and various elements of the material culture), is an important innovative element and 
raises a series of questions on the models, motivations and results of this appropriation. 

In order to measure the “gaps”"? between the various sanctuaries and possible models, that 
is, Carthage and Sousse, certain indicators from individual tophets (the content of the urns, the 
typology and iconography of the stelae and the votive inscriptions) were examined in the Tas. 2. 
The geographical distance from Carthage and Sousse and the presence of elements from Punic 
culture, though difficult to assess, were also considered. While the establishment of Punic culture 
seems like an important element, the geographical criterion leads us to an interesting point of 
reflection, though not nullifying, as the regions closest to Carthage (Cape Bon, Tunisian Northern 
Tell and the valley between the owed Miliane and Medjerda) are completely without tophets. As 
we will see, this is most likely due to the fact that individuals from these regions frequented the 
Carthaginian tophet. 


'6 At present, there is no archaeological evidence for tophets in the Levant, but some distinctive elements of the tophets 
(titular deities and stelae above all) are also attested in the Levant starting from 9th-8th centuries BCE: D’Andrea — 
Giardino 2011; 2013, pp. 2-5; Xella 2013, p. 267; Garbati 2015. 

7 D’Andrea 2014. For the tophets of Carthage and Sousse see, respectively, Bénichou-Safar 2004 and Cintas 1947. 
For sanctuaries in use starting in the second/third quarter of the 3rd century BCE, it is important to stress that 
their knowledge is often very limited, as they were excavated and/or published only partially. For stelae and votive 
inscriptions, which the idea of the existence of a tophet is based on in some cases, it is also difficult to provide a narrow 
chronological range: the latter is limited, in the best cases, to 25 years, but can reach 75-100 years in some cases. 

18 The expansion of the Numidian kingdom most likely started at the end of the war (203-201 BCE) and was 
substantiated in the conquest of the regions of Emporia (roughly corresponding to Tripolitania) in 162/1 BCE, 
of the “Great Plains” (roughly corresponding to the territory between Dougga and Chimtou) and Thusca (roughly 
corresponding to the Tunisian High Tell) in 152 BCE. Before the third Punic War, the territory controlled by 
Carthage in 146 BCE probably corresponded to what would be the Provincia Africa: Bullo 2002; D’Andrea 2014, 
pp. 153-154 and 193-194; Lassére 2015, pp. 52-55. 

9 For the concept of gaps, understood as a “in between” that both separates and connects two different elements/ 
entities producing something in common, and should therefore be explored, see Jullien 2016. 
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Tas. 1. Main characteristics of the tophets (elaboration by the author). 
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Tophet Chronology 
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Tas. 2. Main characteristics of the North Africans tophets between the 3rd century BCE and the Ist-2nd century CE (in some 
cases the existence of a tophet has been hypothesized based on stelae and votive inscriptions, see FIGS, 2-3 and D’Andrea 2014): 
To = Tophet (sanctuary); Ur = Urns (content); St = Stelae (form and iconography); Is = Inscribed stelae; Gd = Geographic 
distance; Pu = “Punicization”. The numbers 1-3 indicate the degree of similarity (1 = High; 2 = Medium, 3 = Low) with the 
tophets of Carthage (= Car), Sousse (= Sou) and, only for the stelae, with Bethioua (= Bet), Constantine (= Con), Dougga 
(= Dou), Guelma (= Gue), Maktar (= Mak) and Sabratha (= Sab). For the votive inscriptions, the presence/absence of Punic 
(or NeoPunic) inscriptions and the presence/absence of Latin inscriptions have been considered (1 = only or almost only Punic 
inscriptions; 2 = mostly Punic inscriptions; 3 = mostly Latin inscriptions) (elaboration by the author). 


For the rest, the overall picture is fairly clear and largely predictable: Carthage and Sousse, 
limited to the region of the Sahel, were the reference models. These models were not copied blindly, 
but reinterpreted locally, with conflicting results that lead to the significant differences between 
individual sanctuaries, both in ritual practices and in material culture. All of this indicates that this 
phenomenon of appropriation-imitation of the tophet, though occurring in the same timeframe, 
does not have a single “direction” and so must be considered on a local level, with different historical 
and socio-political contexts. On one hand, for example, the sanctuary of Constantine developed 
in the context of a successful Numidian kingdom and probably local legitimisation that involved 
the adoption-appropriation of elements from the dominant culture, in this case Carthage. On the 
other hand, in Sabratha, probably founded by the Phoenicians” and in any case characterized by 
an ancient Punic tradition, the development of the tophet seems to respond to a desire to reaffirm 
its belonging to a certain tradition in a historical period when the danger of Rome was becoming 
more and more concrete. 

Each sanctuary in this period is an original product: looking for a general approach and 
reasoning in dichotomies (tophet/no tophet, Punic/Libyan-Numidian) only lessens our chances 
of understanding all the nuances of this phenomenon. This is all the more true when Rome bursts 
into North Africa in 146 BCE with the establishment of the Provincia Africa! Tophets already in 
use continue to be so in the second half of the 2nd and Ist centuries BCE, and new sanctuaries are 
mostly built in Numidian and Mauretanian territories (Fic. 3). In Provincia Africa, tophets from 
the previous era remain in use (except for the one in Carthage) and new sanctuaries, often only 
comprehensible based on stelae and votive inscriptions, are concentrated on the eastern coastal 
strip, where the tophets of Sousse and Thinissut are still frequented as well. 

The Carthaginian tophet no longer existed, and the reference model for new tophets seems to 
be sanctuaries mainly from the 3rd-2nd centuries BCE, creating different centres of dissemination. 
Geography therefore takes on more relevance, to the detriment of elements of Punic culture (Tas. 


°° Sil. IIL 256. 

*' The Numidian and Mauretanian kingdoms remain formally independent, until 46 BCE and 40 CE respectively (see 
the bibliography cited in note 11). 

* D’Andrea 2014, pp. 292-294; 2015; 2018b, pp. 39-43. 
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2). This causes a gradual distancing from the original Punic tradition, with sometimes surprising 
results, as for the sanctuary of Volubilis, which maintains only the “form” of the Tophet.” The 
evolution of some Punic symbols, such as the so-called symbol of Tanit,” spelling variations from 
previous tradition and the many errors found in the inscriptions (even in the names of the deities 
receiving the vows)”® clearly indicate this gradual distancing from Phoenician tradition. After all, 
the cultural context of these new sanctuaries is Libyan, while we must consider the movements of 
Punic groups toward the Numidian and Mauretanian regions after the Roman conquest and the 
presence of several Punic cultural elements that comes from archaeological and epigraphic evidence. 

The further spread of tophets after the destruction of Carthage is certainly linked to the 
crisis caused by the Roman conquest, but there could be several motivations dictating this. While 
admitting that the tophet represented a privileged and powerful religious tool to recall a tradition 
of strength, legitimacy and territorial roots like Carthage had, this does not mean that the adoption 
of the tophet or its use was an “identitarian” claim or indicated a conscious adherence to Punic 
culture.2° Undoubtedly, at least in some cases, the implementation of the tophet was a response 
to the assertion of a new “other”, Rome, which would “replace” Carthage. Carthage, in turn, had 
represented a gradually and partially reabsorbed “other”. The phenomenon in question cannot, 
however, be trivialised tout court into a dichotomy of Romanisation/resistance. 

Since we have discussed these issues elsewhere in parallel with the gradual assertion of the 
cult of Saturn, which, depending on the case, can be positioned in continuity or competition with 
the tophets, we will not dwell further on the subject.” What is important to note here is that, 
starting from the 3rd century BCE and especially after the Roman conquest, the tophet no longer 
seems to belong to the specific Phoenician cultural sphere, but creates a new product stemming 
from interactions between the Punic-Carthaginian and Libyan-Numidian worlds. This interaction 
occurs in constant tension between tradition (sometimes real and sometimes imagined, constructed 
or invented) and innovation at a fundamentally community level and therefore produces different 
forms and outcomes, more or less responsive to the (presumed) models of reference. Locality and 
originality are the most distinctive elements of this new product. 


3, PRACTICES OF BELONGING 


Practices of belonging within the tophets are expressed on two levels: (a) attendance at the 
sanctuary and the celebration of rites there; (b) evidence of this attendance through tangible signs 
that can be recognised by the community (at the very least). In votive inscriptions, the dedicant 
is shown by a name, usually a genealogy, and sometimes other elements of social and cultural 
identification.® A similar role could be played by objects in the deposits (a certain kind of vase used 


23 Tt is a “field” of urns and stelae but the cult of Baal Hammon and/or Tanit is not seen and the stelae do not show any 
elements of Punic tradition. See, lastly: Brouquier-Reddé et alii 2018. See also D’Andrea 2014, pp. 286-290. 

4 D'Andrea 2014, p. 301; 2015, pp. 209-221. During this period, and even more after 146 BCE, this symbol can be 
rendered schematically, based on the Carthaginian model, semi-anthropomorphic or anthropomorphic up to being 
confused with the offering person, for whom the representation acts as a model. Evidently, its original meaning is 
altered, reworked and/or repurposed on the local scale during this stage. 

2 D'Andrea 2014, pp. 313-320; Amadasi Guzzo 2015; Campus 2016, pp. 21-22 and 27-28. 

6 Quinn 2011, pp. 402-403; Campus 2012, p. 355; McCarty 2013. 

27 D’Andrea 2017; 2018b. See also McCarty 2013. 

8 See the note 2. For the phenomena of self-representation in these inscriptions see: Amadasi Guzzo 1988; Guarneri 
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as an urn, a certain kind of object associated with the deposit, etc.) and, for votive stelae, by the use 
of “talking” iconography. In this case, however, the risk of over-interpreting the data we possess is 
certainly high, without having the codex to decipher these languages of expression.” 

‘These practices of belonging have often been subject to “identitarian’” interpretations. Tophet 
attendance in itself has often been considered evidence of adherence to Phoenician culture and 
community integration, and consequently, manifestations of otherness have been interpreted as 
evidence of a successful integration.” Despite being mostly acceptable,>! this creates the legacy of a 
monolithic and almost ethnic vision of the tophet, which, as a characterizing feature of Phoenician 
identity, should therefore be frequented only by “Phoenician” individuals. What’s more, requests 
for recognition conveyed by the inscriptions have often been interpreted as identitarian claims. 
Although this is also likely in this case, we must consider two aspects. First of all, not every attempt 
at self-representation involves identitarian claims (and, on the contrary, not every indication of 
foreign origin is a claim of otherness).*2 Second, we encounter the problem of who the real recipient 
of these practices of belonging is: the deities, the community, or both, as would seem most likely? 
On this point, the issue of the actual number of individuals capable of reading the inscriptions and 
therefore of understanding these claims of belonging remains an open issue.*? 


3.1. The Tophet of Carthage 


Stelae and urns are the archaeological materials characteristic of tophets, and more than 
18,000 have been found in total, more than half coming from the tophet of Carthage, mostly dated 
between the 4th and 2nd centuries BCE (Tas. 1). The iconographic language of Carthaginian 
artefacts (Fic. 4), mainly featuring astral (Fic. 4a-b, f), geometric (a-c, f-g) and vegetal symbols (c, 
h), various kinds of objects and, to a lesser degree, human figures (e-f), animals (b-c) and (more 
rarely) deities, is difficult to access for us, which makes it difficult to grasp elements of the dedicant’s 
self-representation.** Moreover, in the vast majority of cases, the iconography of Carthaginian 
artefacts is so standardized and repetitive that we might believe that it is serially produced. Stone 


2004; Ruiz Cabrero 2008; 2009; Guarneri 2015, pp. 131-147; Campus 2016. 

» See, for the languages of stelae: Bénichou-Safar 2009: Quinn 2011; Campus 2012, pp. 321-347; D’Andrea 2014, 
pp. 299-302; Campus 2016, pp. 67-83. 

» This kind of interpretation, often through the hypothesis of mixed marriages, has been proposed e.g. for the use of 
vases of “native” (Nuragic, Libyan, etc.) or “foreign” tradition (e.g, the Pithecusan urn from the tophet of Sulky). See, 
with different opinions: Bartoloni 1988; Bernardini 2013, pp. 8-10; Campus 2016, pp. 149-150; Melchiorri 2016b; 
Orsingher 2018, pp. 58-62. 

*' In fact, the material culture of the tophets of the 8th-2nd century BCE is largely of Phoenician tradition and the same 
can be said for the onomastics of the inscriptions. 

*» Often, some names that seem to be associated to a precise “identity” (“ethnic’, political, religious, etc.) are then 
revealed not to be so. In the case of the tophet in Carthage, several individuals have names associated/associable to 
Sardinia (SRDNY, male, or SRDNT, female; e. g CIS 280, 879, 2245, 4771, 4772, 5521) or Egypt (MSRY or MSRT;: 
e.g. CIS 2029, 3352, 3839, 4723, 4724): however, the idea that these might be individuals of foreign origin integrated 
into the Carthaginian community seems unlikely, at least for most “Egyptians”, considering that the ancestors of these 
individuals usually have Phoenician names. In CIS 2022, the dedicant is called [M]SRY, the father has a Phoenician 
name (HMLK), the grandfather is called SRDNY and the great grandfather has the Italic name KSY (Cesius, Cosius, 
Caesus, Casius?). A similar argumentation can be proposed for the name SDN (e.g. CIS 273, 963, 1389). 

* Amadasi Guzzo 2015, pp. 149-150; Campus 2016, pp. 20-61 and 191-199, 

* For iconography of the stelae of Carthage: Picard 1954; Bisi 1967; Picard 1976; 1978; Bénichou-Safar 2004; 2009; 
D’Andrea 2014, pp. 55-57 and 61-66. 
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monuments that stray from this seriality, and that would therefore seem to be produced 4 /a carte, 
are good candidates for showing the identity of the dedicant. An association with the dedicant’s 
trade has been suggested, for example, by the representation of weapons, ships or tools linked to 
agriculture, craftsmanship and navigation (Fic. 4d; g); these interpretations remain hypothetical, 
though they are sometimes confirmed by the votive inscription (Fie. 5a-b).*° 


Fic. 4. Votive stelae from the tophet of Carthage (4th-mid-2nd century BCE): a. Picard 1954, pl. XXX, Cb 179; b. CIS 5732, pl. 
XXVII; c. Picard 1954, pl. LXXXIII, Cb 684; d. Picard 1954, pl. LXXIX, Cb 658; e. CIS 3784, pl. XIV; f. CIS 3347, pl. III; 
g. CIS 4394, pl. XXVII, 10; h, CIS 4044, pl. XXX, 4 (elaboration by the author; the images are not to scale). 


*® Besides the examples cited in Ruiz Cabrero 2009, p. 31 (CIS 326, 330 and 338), see CIS 322, 349 and 1293. See 
also Bénichou-Safar 2009, pp. 8-10. 
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Fic. 5. Votive stelae from the tophet of Carthage (4th-mid-2nd century BCE): a. The dedicant is a *[RNJT, a “(stone?) coffins- 
sarcophagi maker”, and his work tools are probably depicted on the stele (CIS 326, pl. LI); b. The dedicant is a’$ SDN, 
“freedman” and BD, “servant” and a plow is depicted on the stele (CIS 4903, pl. XXVII, 12); c. Punic inscription with the name of 
the female dedicant (Evkiea) in Greek (CIS 191, pl. XLIV); d. The dedicant of the Punic inscription is a woman ([M]TMLQRT) 
and a female figure is depicted on the stele (CIS 1939, pl. XXXVII) (elaboration by the author; the images are to scale). 


The presence of Phoenician inscriptions in tophets can be seen starting in the late 7th or 6th 
century BCE, but the explosion of the phenomenon occurs in Carthage with the presence of stelae 
(Tas. 1):°° about 6000 of the over 6800 votive inscriptions of tophets come from the Carthaginian 
sanctuary and can be dated to a range of less than two centuries (4th-mid-2nd century BCE). More 
than half of the stelae deposited in the Carthage sanctuary at this stage had an inscription. This 
phenomenon, associated with a significant rise in the number of urns deposited and a considerable 
expansion of the sanctuary, could be due to two factors. First, the significant demographic growth of 
the city, which had become one of the main hubs of the Mediterranean, and second, the “regional” 
patronage of the sanctuary. The latter seems to be confirmed by the absence of other tophets in 
the immediate surroundings and, as we will see, by the presence of individuals coming from places 
under Carthaginian control that were seemingly without tophets (Fic. 6). The affirmation of one’s 
individuality with a votive decoration undoubtedly takes on an important function ina metropolitan 
and regional context of gradual depersonalization, where mechanisms of self-representation that 
might work in a restricted community, and that perhaps in the past were placed in other codes 
(iconographies, artefacts of a certain type, etc.), are no longer effective. 


* See the notes 2 and 28. 
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Fic. 6. The places of provenance of the devotees (square) or their ancestors (triangle) in the votive inscriptions of the 
Carthaginian tophet. The identification of places is often uncertain, as is the association with the dedicant or his ancestor 
(elaboration by the author; Google Earth © Image Landsat). 


The most common form of self-representation in Carthaginian inscriptions is the anthroponym 
and genealogy of the dedicant, made up of anthroponyms in turn. At least in some cases (Fic. 
5c),*” the rest of the form (divine invocation, votive dedication and any form of thanksgiving) was 
prepared before these elements of self-representation, which were added at the moment the stele 
was purchased and allowed for its personalisation. The onomastics are primarily Phoenician, but the 
fact that there are plenty of Libyan, Greek, Italic and Egyptian names** seems to reflect the makeup 
of the local community. In a number of cases, the trade or function of the dedicant or ancestor is 
indicated (craftsman, doctor, merchant, priest of a divinity, rab, scribe, potter, etc.).°° This leads us 
to believe that the tophet was used by individuals from every social class, from servants to sufetes.° 
The indication of one’s work and/or social function is an important element of recognition at an 
intra- and inter-community level, especially in an urban environment where an indication of this 
kind can be used when name and genealogy may not be enough to identify a person, also because 
of the low variety in Phoenician onomastics. 


* There are cases in which the standard part is in Punic writing and the part related to the dedicant in Neo-Punic 
writing, cases where there is only the standard part and the name of the dedicant was never added, and cases where 
the standard part is in Punic characters and the name of the dedicant is in Greek or Latin: CIS 191, 420, 942, 949 
and 3705 (Carthage); HNPI Hr. Maktar N1 (Maktar); Tahar — Xella 2015, p. 125 (Althiburos). See also: Campus 
2012, pp. 121-123; Amadasi Guzzo 2015; Campus 2016, pp. 52-56 and 165-167. 

* Overall, this is about a hundred names, mostly in (as would be logical) Libyan: Ruiz Cabrero 2009, pp. 53-54; 
Guarneri 2015, pp. 141-145. For the Italic names, see Bourdin — Crouzet 2009. For the Greek names, see Crouzet 
2012, pp. 44-45. In CIS 3000, the depiction of a hare could be connected to the name, probably Italic, of the father 
of the dedicant WN (Aunius, Avena, Avianus?) LP’S (Lepus?). In some cases, mostly doubtful (CIS 1057, 3765, 4065, 
4808, 5730), the representation of a kantharos may be connected to the presence of Greek names in the inscription. 

» Ferjaoui 1991; Ruiz Cabrero 2008; 2009. See also D’Andrea 2014, pp. 320-321. 

“ For a few examples of individuals with servant status, see CIS 2705, 2751, 4901, 4903, 5500 (Amadasi Guzzo 1988, 
pp. 143-144). Interesting in this regard is the presence of individuals designated as ’$ $DN (e.g. CIS 269, 271-293; 
Ruiz Cabrero 2008, pp. 138-141; see the Fic. 5.b where the dedication of a’$ SDN, which also qualifies as a servant, 
is associated with the representation of a plow), an expression sometimes accompanied by the formula LMY‘MS ‘M 
QRTHDST, “by decree of the people of Carthage”. These individuals are considered to belong to a social class similar 
to that of Roman freedmen: Février 1953; Sznycer 1975. See also Hoftijzer — Jongeling 1995, pp. 960-961. 
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Some dedicants indicate foreign origin, which can be identified in five ways:"!°5 + (toponym), 
“who is of / man of (toponym)”;” (toponym) + Y, “the (indication of origin)”; BN SR, “son of 
Tyre” (systematically referring, apart from one doubtful case, to the last ancestor mentioned in the 
inscription); B'L + (name of city), “citizen of (name of city)”; ’§ BM + (toponym), “belonging 
to the people of (toponym)”.“° Two observations can be made in regard to these indications: on one 
hand, it seems necessary to distinguish cases where this origin refers to the dedicant from those, 
apparently more common, where it refers to one of his ancestors (Fic. 6).“” On the other hand, 
in the first three formulations, the indication of origin remains generic, whereas in the last two, it 
has an aspect of belonging to the civic body of a centre of origin. However, it is still impossible to 
establish whether these indications were identitarian claims and, if so, what value this claim might 
have. Did it aim to emphasise the otherness of the dedicant, his social rank or something else? The 
indicated centres, in any case, are generally part of the Phoenician-Punic world.8 

A modest but significant number of individuals mentioned in votive inscriptions in the 
Carthage tophet, about 13%, are women, for whom indications of trade or origin are sometimes 
present.” In some cases, the mention of a female figure in the inscription is reflected in the 
iconographic presentation (Fig. 5d).° 

This kind of picture provides evidence of the participation of individuals of diverse social 
classes, sexes and origins in the Carthaginian civil corpus. While the latter element shouldn't be 
surprising when we think of the metropolitan and “multi-ethnic” character of Carthage, testified to 
by several elements* the level of visibility the “middle-lower” classes of society had in the tophet is 
surprising (the scarce epigraphic evidence coming from the other Phoenician sanctuaries does not 
allow to propose comparisons with the tophets). 


“' For a comprehensive review of this documentation: Ruiz Cabrero 2008; 2009; Guarneri 2015, pp. 131-140. 
In addition to the four ways of indicating origin mentioned, other formulations of doubtful interpretations are 
mentioned in Ruiz Cabrero 2009, pp. 57-59. 

© CIS 2625. See also CIS 5865 (5 BSR, maybe “citizen of Tyre”). 

® CIS 308 (citizen of Sidon, in other cases SDN is a proper name), 3139 (citizen of Tyre?), 4913, 4914 (2), 4945 
(citizen of Ashkelon). 

“ CIS 617, 913, 1477, 2020 (?), 3968, 5526, 5826, 5970. 6051. See, lastly: Amadasi Guzzo 2013; Garbati 2015. 

© CIS 309, 4564, 4720, 4910-4912. The exact interpretation of the term B‘L, in relation to the rights/duties this 
“citizenship” would involve, remains uncertain: Hoftijzer — Jongeling 1995, pp. 183-184. 

* CIS 264-267, 310, 3707, 5606. A similar formulation (island of uncertain location) can be found in the tophet of 
Sousse: Ruiz Cabrero 2009, p. 57; D'Andrea 2014, pp. 89-91. The term ‘M could indicate the popular assembly, but this 
interpretation cannot be considered definite: Hoftijzer — Jongeling 1995, pp. 864-866; Guarneri 2015, pp. 137-138. 

*” Guarneri 2015, pp. 139-140. The attribution of the indication of origin can be deceptive, as an indication of origin 
that appears at the end of the genealogy could refer to the dedicant and not the last ancestor mentioned, 

“Except in cases of individuals called “Egyptian” (see the note 32), a name that is some cases seems to actually 
constitute an indication of origin: in CIS 3778, for example, this name belongs to the last individual in the dedicant’s 
long genealogy, which includes 16 figures with sometimes Egyptianized names (e.g. ‘BDR’, maybe “servant of Ra”, 
and *TN “Aton”). See also CIS 1008, 2511, 5085. 

® Amadasi Guzzo 1988 (who also cites female dedicants with non-Phoenician names). For indications of trade (e.g. 
CIS 5948) and origin (e.g. CIS 4910): Ruiz Cabrero 2009. In one case (CIS 279), the female dedicant is °§ SDN 
(see the note 40). 

» For example CIS 532, 1939, 2065 (?). 

»! The presence of Greek and Italic communities and figures in Carthage is well-documented in Graeco-Latin literary 
sources. See, for example: Bourdin — Crouzet 2009; Crouzet 2012. 
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3.2. Other Tophets in North Africa 


Setting aside the tophet of Sousse, with its over 400 stelae (Sth century BCE-1st century CE) 
and about 25 Punic inscriptions,” an indefinite number of stelae (but certainly over 3000) and 
more than 700 votive inscriptions come from tophets established in North Africa during the 3rd 
century BCE and after the destruction of Carthage (Tas. 1).** A new feature is the fact that stelae 
in Punic or Neo-Punic writing, something already attested occasionally in the tophet of Carthage 
and widespread after 146 BCE, are joined by some Latin and, to a lesser degree, Greek and probably 
Libyan inscriptions. The gradual detachment from Phoenician tradition mentioned above is even 
more evident in the onomastics of these inscriptions, where Libyan and, especially in the 1st-2nd 
century CE, Roman names are very well-attested.” 

The forms of self-representation are similar to Carthaginian forms.** The indication of trade or 
social function is seen more rarely than in Carthage. This may be linked to the fact that the relevant 
communities of the sanctuaries in question do not have the same metropolitan character, where 
this indication bears more meaning.” It’s not surprising, in this sense, that indications of trade are 
especially present in Constantine, the capital of the Numidian kingdom (Fic. 7a). On different 
occasions, dedicants indicate foreign origin, which may concern themselves or their ancestors (Fic. 
8).°* It is interesting to note that, in most cases, the places of origin of these individuals are in the 
same region of the sanctuary where the stele was deposited, suggesting a “regional” attendance 
of the respective sanctuaries. Constantine is the only tophet from this period where figures from 
different, and sometimes distant, regions are dedicated. 

In a Punic inscription in Constantine, the father (MD‘R) of the dedicant (BD’SMN) is 
defined as KN‘N “Canaanite”. Although this interpretation remains uncertain, as recently 


» Cintas 1947; Bénichou-Safar 2010; D’Andrea 2014, pp. 70-97. 

> D’Andrea 2014. In many cases, these artefacts (often difficult to date, see note 17) are the ones that suggest the 
existence of tophet-style sanctuaries not located on the land. 

* D’Andrea 2014, pp. 303-305, tab. 11.3. In one case, in Constantine, an inscription in the Punic language is transcribed 
into Greek characters: EH 1gr. The actual relevance of Libyan inscriptions to the respective tophets remains mostly 
uncertain: D’Andrea 2014, pp. 105 (El Kénissia), 165 (Dougga), 187 (Zhuburnica) and 274 (Constantine). For the 
Neo-Punic inscriptions, gathered in HPI, see Campus 2012, pp. 57-67; 2016, pp. 40-61. 

» D'Andrea 2014, pp. 320-321. See the examples of Constantine (EH p. 11; SPC p. 83-84) and Maktar (De Simone 2000). 

* Dedicants are generally single and male. Female individuals can be seen, but more rarely than in Carthage: D’Andrea 
2014, pp. 320-321. 

* These indications are especially present in Constantine (EH 65-101; SPC p. 83; see Ruiz Cabrero 2008; 2009), 
where individuals from different social classes can be found (but, unlike Carthage, there are no individuals with 
servant status). Other examples come from Althiburos (scribe; Tahar — Xella 2015, p. 124), Maktar (priest, potter 
and, maybe, SDN, “freedman”; HNP Hr. Maktar N10, N52 and N79), Téboursouk (smelter? HNPI Téboursouk 
N1) and Thuburnica (in Greek, &pyapyxovtoc; CIL VIII, 25736). In some stelae in Constantine, there seems to be a 
correspondence between the trade of the dedicant and the iconography of the stele (if MSTR indicates, as it would 
seem, a military function: Hoftijzer — Jongeling 1995, p. 700. See EH 74, 77 (?), 81). The father of the dedicant of 
EH 100 is a PL HQST “bow maker” and a bow and arrow are depicted on the stele. 

* These inscriptions, mostly gathered in HPI, are examined in D’Andrea 2014 (see especially pp. 320-321, tab. 11.3). 
Most of these come from Constantine (EH 50 [?], 102-115, 118; Ruiz Cabrero 2009, pp. 56-60; Guarneri 2015, 
pp. 131-140) and Maktar (HPI Hr. Maktar N40, N51, N54 and N101); in Althiburos, a dedication of a citizen of 
Illes can be seen (Tahar — Xella 2015, p. 124) and, perhaps, one from an individual belonging to the population of 
Pantelleria (Ennaifer 1976, p. 18). See the observations proposed in the note 47. 

» EH 102. Campus 2012, pp. 314-315; Guarneri 2015, p. 132. 
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recalled by J. Quinn,” an indication of this kind would evidently be an example of that reference 
to tradition, real or invented it may be, that we have seen as one of the defining and in some ways 
founding elements of the sanctuaries of this period. A similar function could be suggested for some 
“Phoenicizing” and archaic iconography, such as what is found on some stelae of Althiburos, Bir 
Tlelsa and Hr. el-Hami (Fic. 7b-d).°! In general, the desire to establish a link with Carthaginian 
tradition, without necessarily being deeply acquainted with it, seems clear from the iconography of 
the stelae in this period, especially those post-146 BCE, where we see the reiteration of Carthaginian 
iconographic motifs that are often altered, confused or repurposed.” 

One important new feature seen in the sanctuaries in question, even before the destruction 
of Carthage, is the presence of collective dedications offered by “citizens” (B‘LM) from a particular 
centre.” This innovation may be directly linked to the function of these sanctuaries as a community 
instrument aiming to (re)define and (re)unite the local community in a moment of crisis and 
transformation, like the one in question. 


a b c d 


Fic. 7. a. Votive stele from Constantine with mention of a MSTR (a military task?) and representation of weapons (3rd-2nd 
century BCE; EH 74, pl. XVII, A). b-d. Stelae with archaizing and “Phoenician-style” iconographies from Hr. el-Hami (b: mid- 
Ist century BCE-mid-1st century CE; Ferjaoui 2007, p. 124, fig. 1), El Ksour (c: 1st century CE, with many comparisons in 
Althiburos; Yacoub 1993, p. 21, fig. 11) and Bir Tlelsa (d: mid-3rd-1st century BCE; Poinssot 1927, p. 33). 


® Quinn 2018, pp. 31-32. The author, recalling what was argued over 50 years ago by R. de Vaux, reads KN‘L. In fact, 
the marking seems to be an L and not an N, although we must consider, as the authors of EH 102 also do, that, in 
some cases, the N is rendered in a similar way to the L in Constantine. 

*' D’Andrea 2014, pp. 116-117, 221-223 and 246-247. For Althiburos, where the motif of facing sphinxes appears: Ben 
Abid 2015. For Hr. el-Hami: Ferjaoui 2007. For Bir Tlelsa: Poinssot 1927. 

* D’Andrea 2014, pp. 300-303; 2015. See the note 24. 

° Dougga (HNPI Dougga N2 and N5), Hr. el-Bled (HNPI Hr. el-Bled N 1), Illes (HNPI Ellés N1-3), Mididi (HPI 
Hr. Meded N13 and N21), Thinissut (KAI 137), several inscriptions in Maktar (HNPI Hr. Maktar N11, 39, 77, 110- 
111, 116; in many other cases the dedicant calls himself a “citizen” of Maktar). For interpretive problems in defining 
the characteristics of these “citizens”, see the note 45. 
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Fic. 8. The places of provenance of the devotees or their ancestors in the votive inscriptions of Althiburos, Cap Djinet, Constantine, 
Dougga, Maktar and Zama Regia (these sites are indicated on the map without a number, see the legend). From Maktar: 1. Uazi 
Sarra; 2. Uzappa; 3. Mididi. From Dougga: 3. Mididi. From Zama Regia: 4. Lares (?). From Althiburos: 5. Illes; 6. Pantelleria (). 

From Constantine: 6. Pantelleria (?); 7. Carmi (?); 8. Cagliari; 9. Erice (?); 10. Jdicra (?); 11. Sigus (or Siga, n. 13); 12. Kabene 
(2); 13. Siga (or Sigus, n. 11). Not included in the map, from Cap Djinet: Lixus and Sexi (?). The identification of places is often 
uncertain (elaboration by the author; Google Earth © Image Landsat). 


4, CONCLUSION 


In conclusion, the study conducted in this paper allows us to highlight how the tophet was a 
significant community tool that, as such, takes on particular importance in historical moments of 
crisis and transformation, when the community had a greater need to (re)unite, (re)define and (re) 
legitimise itself. This occurred with a reference, be it real, constructed or invented, to “tradition”, 
The phenomena of appropriation found in North Africa very probably respond to this kind of need, 
while innovations mostly occur with the reinterpretation of a model that is imitated by virtue of its 
strength, but not actually belonging to local tradition. Practices of belonging and self-representation 
give further evidence of the tophet’s role in the community. They are established and proliferated 
especially in centres with greater urban tendencies, where individual recognition becomes more 
complex, and which become “collective” in some sanctuaries starting in the Roman age. 

The tophet is most certainly also an identitarian tool, both from an etic and an emic perspective, 
but on one hand, its towt court association to Phoenician culture is disproven by the facts, and on 
the other hand, it is the very heuristic value and utility of the notion of identity that we believe 
should be called into question. In fact, the either-or imposed by identity (identity/otherness), just 
like the one imposed by other dichotomies often applied in studies of the tophet (Punic/indigenous, 
tradition/innovation)™ does not really fit, it seems, into the reality of tophets, which is dynamic, 
shifting, elusive and local, not global, especially during the periods considered in this paper. 


“ Behind an appearance of compactness, stability and uniformity, these dichotomies hide rather unstable and 
changing boundaries and a relationship of constant tension and intermingling: different phenomena (contrasts, 
interrelationships, encounters, etc.) contribute to the constantly remodelling of this relationship, with varying 
degrees and nuances. 
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